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THE WOED ELOHIM IN GENESIS I. 

By Prof. B. V. Foster, D. D., 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tenn. 



In the December Old Testament Student, page 116, Dr. Beecher says : 
" The fact that Elohim usually and Adhonay always have their verbs and adjec- 
tives in the singular is discouraging to those who seek here a polytheistic mean- 
ing." Beference is also made in the same connection to current theories of the 
plural Elohim. 

That the word Elohim was used as a plural of excellence can never be demon- 
strated, nor can it ever be proved that it hints even remotely at the doctrine of 
the trinity. Both hypotheses are extremely improbable conjectures. The word 
Elohim is' a Hebrew word, but it, or its equivalent, existed outside of the sphere 
of revelation before it existed within that sphere. Outside of this sphere it was 
an ordinary plural, denoting several or many gods, because the outside peoples 
were polytheistic and had use for just such a term to express what they regarded as 
the prominent divine element inhering in more than one god. When the word was 
brought within the sphere of the religion of Israel, its plural form was brought 
with it, and in this form it was applied to the one true God, but it was not applied 
to him as a suggestion either of majesty or trinity. So remote and metaphysical 
a hint of the transcendent excellence, or the triune personality of God, would have 
been of no practical value to anyone, except, perhaps, to those already informed 
of these things by a supernatural revelation. The idea of majesty or trinity is 
not the idea that would naturally be attached to the plural term. When it was 
brought within the sphere of revelation and used in its plural form to designate 
the one true God, it was done because there was no other generally understood 
name by which to call him. Elohim really has no singular form. El (or Eloah) 
denotes, not one god, but one among many gods, in so far as it designates an indi- 
vidual at all. Had the writer of Gen. i. said, " In the beginning El created the 
heaven and the earth," the statement would have been as polytheistic as it is in the 
present case, perhaps even more so. It would have meant that one among the many 
gods did it ; and the ancient Hebrew might have asked, " Which one of them did 
it, Ra, or Osiris, or Baal, or Chemosh ?" and so on through the list. And he ac- 
tually did ask it, even though no term of the singular number was here used. The 
doctrine that there is only one God was lost and found again. At the time when 
Genesis is generally supposed to have been written, it was in process of being 
found. The new revelations had to coin new words and adapt old ortes, as well 
as it might, just as Christianity had to do in the case of the Greek language. In 
order that the recipients of the new revelations might eventually no longer doubt 
that there is only one God, expedients had to be resorted to. The use of no one 
term, whether of the singular or plural form, would settle the question. One of 
these expedients, we may suppose, was a syntactical one — the use of the singular 
verb, or of the definite article, with Elohim ; perhaps another was the invention, or 
at any rate the adoption, of a new memorial name by which the true God should 
ever afterward be distinguished ; perhaps another was a course of experimental 
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tests — Jehovah permitting himself, so to speak, to be brought into collision with 
the so-called gods of the nations, in order that the Hebrews might have sensible 
proof of his superiority and, finally, of the nothingness of the other gods. The 
biblical revelation, of course, always insists on a rigid monotheism ; and the very 
fact that it does this so strenuously, even in its earliest stages, seems to imply that 
monotheism was not the prevailing belief at that time. Here and there a pre- 
Mosaic saint, like Abraham, may have been a monotheist. But it is a noticeable 
fact that in his appearances to Isaac, Jacob, Moses, and the Israelites, Jehovah 
was accustomed to introduce himself as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, "the 
God of thy fathers," "the God which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt," thus 
enabling those to whom he appeared to identify him, instead of mistaking him 
for some other god. The term Elohim was originally polytheistic, a simple ordi- 
nary plural, and not a metaphysical one. But when the Hebrew language came 
to be used as the vehicle of revelation, a new meaning was gradually given this 
word just as new meanings were given many others. But if a polytheistic Egyp- 
tian, or Canaanite, familiar with the Hebrew language, had read the first verse 
of Genesis, he would probably have understood it in a polytheistic sense, unless 
the singular verb with which Elohim is construed had been suggestive to him 
of something more than bad syntax. It seems to me, therefore, that so far as the 
use of the plural Elohim in Gen. i., and other passages, is concerned, we can infer 
nothing whatever concerning the polytheistic or monotheistic nature of the 
religion of Israel. The fact appears to be that the religion was monotheistic, 
while the people were polytheistic, at least for a long while. "Jehovah, he is 
God ; there is none else beside him," was a truth which they did not learn in a 
day. 

Nor do I think that the plural expression " we will make," in verse 26, hints 
at any degree of polytheism within the sphere of revelation ; nor does it contain a 
suggestion of the trinity or of majesty. As in the case of Elohim, so remote and 
vague a suggestion of the trinity could not have been distinguished at that early 
day from polytheism — the very error against which it was so earnestly desired to 
protect Israel. It may suggest the trinity to us, but it could not have done so to 
the first readers of the passage, and this latter is the main point. And as for the 
royal " we," aside from the fact that such a use of the pronoun is extremely rare 
in the Old Testament, and perhaps altogether unknown to the writer of Genesis, 
the pronoun " I," when God speaks, is vastly more royal than " we." How 
would it do to substitute "we" for "I" in this passage: " Where wast thou 
when I laid the foundations of the earth ?" and in other similar ones ? It would 
not do at all. The expression under consideration is a quotation. If the author 
had been using the indirect style of discourse, he might have written, " And God 
said that he would make man," using the singular instead of the plural verb. But 
he puts words into the mouth of God, still using the word Elohim in the singular 
sense, as he had done in the preceding instances. Elohim, with him, is still one, 
and the only one. I conceive that he quotes him here as saying "We will make," 
because in the revelation-vision (whether poetical or real) Elohim was repre- 
sented to him as addressing the intelligent and holy beings whom he had already 
created. Doubtless these had witnessed with great joy and expressions of praise 
the creative acts just described, and now Elohim by way of loving concession, as 
a father to his children, says to them : " We will now make man in the same 
image and likeness as you and I are. He also shall be one of the sons of God." 
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Nor does this view at all require that we should go to the extreme of ancient 
Jewish vagaries in regard to angelic co-operation with God in the work of crea- 
tion, though it postulates the generally admitted fact that the existence of angelic 
beings was recognized in the earliest ages even where there had been no direct 
supernatural revelation on the subject. 

This exegesis may be wrong ; but it is respectfully submitted. It is not poly- 
theistic, and it violates no known facts in the case, nor does it involve a meta- 
physical and unhistorical presupposition of the doctrine of the trinity; or of the 
so-called pluralis majestatis. 



THE CAPHTORIM. 

WHO WERE THESE PEOPLE AND WHERE WAS THEIR ORIGINAL HOME? 

By Rev. A. Hallen, 



The Caphtorim are mentioned in the Old Testament in Deut. n. 23, and Gen. 
x. 4. Caphtor is found in Deut. n. 23 ; Jer. xlvii. 4, and Amos ix. 7. According 
to Deut. ii. 23, the Caphtorim came forth from Caphtor, destroyed the Avvim, 
who dwelt along the southern sea-coast of Palestine, and occupied their country. 
The usual name for this people in the Old Testament is Philistines. In harmony 
with this it is said in Amos ix. 7, that Jehovah brought the Philistines up from 
Caphtor, as he brought Israel from Egypt ; and Jeremiah calls the Philistines the 
" remnant of the isle (or sea-coast) of Caphtor." 

Four different countries have been regarded as the Caphtor of the Bible : 

1) Cappadocia. This view is supported by the Septuagint, the Vulgate, the 
Syriac Version and the Targums. The only reason that led these ancient versions 
to render Caphtor Cappadocia was probably the similarity in sound between the 
two names. But even this support fails when we learn that the ancient name of 
Cappadocia was Catpatuk. 

2) Cyprus. Against this identification speaks the fact that Cyprus, in the 
Old Testament, is called Chittim, which by no means resembles Caphtor. 

3) Crete. Many considerations favor this view. In Zeph. n. 5, and Ezek. 
xxv. 16, the Philistines are identified with the Cherethim ; and in 1 Sam. xxx. 
14, the land of the Philistines, or at least a part of it, is called " the South of the 
Cherethim." Cherethim is probably the Hebrew word for Cretans, and the Sep- 
tuagint renders it Kpyroi in Ezek. xxv. 16, and Zeph. n. 5. Caphtor is called 
an island by Jeremiah. Greek and Roman writers also favor this supposition. 
Stephanus relates that Gaza, the chief city of the Philistines, was called Minoa, 
after the Cretan sea-king Minos, who came there with his brothers Acakos and 
Rhadamantos, and named the place after himself. Tacitus, mistaking the Jews 
for the Philistines, states that they left Crete and settled on the extreme border 
of Lybia. 

On the other hand, there are some strong objections to this identification. In 
Gen. x. 13, 14, the Caphtorim are classed as belonging to Egypt, and Crete is too 
far removed from that country to be counted as belonging to it. The Philistines 
are said, verse 14, to have come forth from the territory of the Casluhim, which 
is generally admitted to be Casiotis, or the country between the Delta of the 



